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ABSTRACT 



This design for the second year of a study of 
elementary school reading instruction conducted by the ' Montgomery 
County (Maryland) Public Schools' Department of Educational 
Accountability is based oif knowledge gained from the first year of 
the study which examined not only reading comprehension instruction 
in the elementary school, but also school factors which telated to 
effective reading comprehension instruction and improved student 
performance. Following the executive summary, the background and 
history of the kindergarten through grade eight instructional progtam 
for teaching the English language* arts (IPR/LA) is outlined in the 
first' chapter. Th4 second chapter examines the first year results: 
the implementation of the IPR/LA, reading instruction in general, 
elEfects of programs on reading and related skills, and'study 
methodology and data collection instruments. The third chapter 
details the revised design for the second year of the reading study. 
Appendixes and attachments include definitions of .types of discourse, 
research questions and data collection procedures for the study of 
eilementary reading instruction, and sample schools proposed for the 
rjeading study. (HOD) 
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EXECUTIVE SWIMARY 



VTHE DESIGN FOR THE SECOND YEAR OP THE STUDY OF. ELEMENTARY READING INSTRUCTION 
BACKGROUND - ' * 

During the 1981/82 school year, Montgomery County Public School's' (MCPS) 
Department of Educational Accountability (DEA) conducted a pilot study 
entitled "A Study of Elementary Reading Comprehension and Related Instruction 
in MCPS.". During the first year, the study became known informally as "The 
Reading Study" and will be referred to as such throughout this document* The 
impetus for this st^jdy cstme from tWo major thrusts: 

o Montgomery County, like many school systems around th6 nation, is 
reei^phasizing instruction' in the basic skill-s and reexamining 
' instructional practices to see, whether tfiey meet current standards of 
excellence. 

o A new curriculum for teaching ^reading/language arts is currently 
being developed by MCPS' Department, of Academic Sk^JLls and is being 
implemented in schools under the direction of area offices. It is 
* important to examine this new program in the context of the full 
range ojE ongoing practices iu reading "instruction presently being 
delivered to MCPS students. 

During the first year, the Reading Study explored ways to acc^plish the 
following: , 

/ o Describe 'reading comprehension, instruction in the elementary schools 
/ and identify school factors which ' relate *to effective- reading 

/ comprehension instruction and improved student performance 

o'* Examine the implementation of the new reading/language arts program 
(The Instructional Prograp in Reading and Language Arts — IPR/LA) . 

This report will summarize what ^has been learned so far by (1) briefLy 
reviewing what was learned about reading instruction in MCPS from the first 
year study, (2) highlig^hting those findings ^in light of the new 
reading/language arts curriculum, and 3) presenting a design for the second 
year of the reading study^ 



1. Originally the study proposed to examine also the effect of "factors such 
as principal- leadership and school climate on reading instruction and its 
effectiveness. First year activities suggested, however, that this was an 
Qverly broad and ambitious pl^n. We have,; therefore, focused the study on 
' reading' instruction and program implementation and will examine factors 

rp^;^^pfi f,Q overall school effectiveness in a separate study. 

» 



HISTORY AND AN OVERVIEW OF I PR/LA 

During the school year, the Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) 

began the development of a K-8 instructional program for teaching the English 
language arts (IPR/LA). Development emerged out of a systemvdde commitment to 
develop comprehensive instructional systems in four major subject 
areas — mathematics, scietf?e, social studies, and the language arts — and to 
strengthen the teaching of basic skills. Goals of the IPR/LA development 
effort were to improve reading/ listening comprehension instruction, to improve 
c'omposition instruction, and to improve program consistency across grades, 
schools, and areas. IPR/LA was also intended to integrate the separate 
curricula for listening, speaking, reading, and writing into one cohesive 
reading/language arts system. Its development was supported in part by a 
Title IV-C Grant from the Maryland State Department of Education.- 

The Program of Studies in English LarTguage Arts K-8 is composed of two 
documents:^ Part I-Reading and Listening and Part Il-Speaking and 'Writing. 
Each of these will be sjupported by Instructional Guides containing activities 
in six types of discourse: narration, exposition and persuasion, procedure, 
drama, and lyric. 



THE NEED FOR EVALUATION ' ' ^ / 

IPR/LA was^first introduced on a pilot basis to 19 schoofLs during the 1977/78 
school year. At that time, information from questionnaires, informal 
feedback, 'and outside experts were collected to aid in the design and 
development tasks. Information* designed to systematically judge' the degree to 
which\schools were actually using IPR/LA, and, on<^e in use, its impact on 
readiii^ instruction and student achievement was not gathered. 

In January, of 1980, the director of what was then the Department of 

Instructional Planning and Development made a formal request of DEA to design 

a program evaluation of IPR/LA, ^emphasizing the need to focus specific ^ - 

attention on program implementation. 4 During ' the 1980/81 school year, DEA 

began des-igning a preliminary study desig^n of IPR/LA. This report summarizes 

the findings of that study, and presents a desijgn for future evaluation 

activities. 

« • 



2. Description of Instructional System Development in Reading/Language Arts, 
Kr8, dated 12/16/77. 

3. Memorandum from Gabriel ' A. Massaro, director of thie Department of 
Instructional Planning and Development, to Steven Frankel, director of the 
Department of Educational Accountability, dated 1/8/80, subject: Minutes of 
CE-ADES Meeting, 1/4/80. 
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FINDINGS OF FIRST YEAR 

A major emphasis during the first year was on refining questions regarding 
implementation and the factors influencing the process . Student outcomes, 
were examined »only indirectly and to a limited . degree . A variety of issue^ 
suggested by both MCPS staff and the literarture to influence implementation 
were explored. These issues can be categorized roughly 'into the following 
four areas: 

o ^ The adequacy and timeliness of personnel supports for 
implementapion, sucji as staft training and program planning 

o The availability and useability -of curricular supports such as 
materials and instructional guides 

o The effect of the program on staff and their roles 

o The effect of the program on the school's reading instruction 

In addition, some data also were gathered on the nature of reading instruction 
where IPR/LA was not being implemented. These data, although far from a full 
baseline assessment, are^valuable ^.n describing the context into which IPR/LA 
is being introduced and how Instruction has taken place in its absence. 

The data suggest that many questions regarding program implementation exist 
and that it is important to Ipok very closely at how IPR/LA is being 
implemented. Specifically, the results of the first year showed: 

o The area of i,n-service training and planning for implementation are 
important for further study. Bo-th principals experienced in the 
program and ones new to it felt that more time and attention should 
be devoted to this component. 

o There appears to be considerable variation in both the availabflity 
of and views about the useability of curricular supports to the 
program. While some principals and teachers found the core books, 
instructional guides, and tests to be vS-luable, others labeled them 
as difficult to use or felt they were or unsuitable for their (low 
achieving) students. 



4. In reviewing the findings, it is important to keep in mind that these data 
were gathered principally for study design purposes. That is, the'^ goal of 
the first year was to refine the questions to be addressed .and the methods 
to be used in addressing them. Further, because findings are based on 
small, self-selected samples of respondents, they should be interpreted 
with caution. The conclusions presented here are, therefore, preliminary 
and -cannot be considered as formal answers to any of the questions 
examiAed . ' " * . 

5- Of special note here are the studies by Rand and the University of Texas 
Research and Development Center which point out the importance of staff 
involvement at aii stages of incroduccioti of a nfew program and die criulLal 
nature of the supports provided during the early stages of implementation. 
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Teachei*s and media specialists both reported changes in their roles, 
emphasizing that IPR/LA - had increased the demands on thein time and 
required them to assume added functions. To many respondents these 
changes were perceived as "added burdens." Sbme of these added 
burdens may be "start up" problems; • some may represent a long-term 
change in demands. 

t 

'Many principals and teachers reported that IPR/LA had in fact 
changed their reading instruction in a variety of ways (i.e. , 
instructional practices , emphases , materials , and evaluation) . 
Generally, the changes were consistent with the goals of the program 
involving',' for example, more emphasis on comprehension skills and the 
use of a wider variety of materials. Others, however, reported 
little change in their reading instruction. 5ome indicatefd that they 
were not using IPR/LA because it was too time consuming. In other 
schools, they felt it, was inappropriate for their low achieving 
students. 

Reading instruction is currently characterized by a reliance on the 
basal reader programs. Since basal readers in and of themselves are 
not adequate for implementation, these findings suggest it may be 
difficult to convince some teachers to fully implement IPR/LA. 
Principals and staff may be very reluctant to give up reading 
programs with which they are satisfied and iavest the time and energy 
required for the implementation of a new program. ■ 



REVISED DESIGN FOR THE SECOND YEAR OF THE READING STUDY 



Based on the knowledge gained from the first year and previous research on 
factors affecting implementation (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978; Hall and 
George, undated), the design for the second year study of reading has been 
developed. The study will address the following major issues: 

1. To what extent is the IPR/LA program currently being implemented in 
MCPS elementary schools? 

2. What is the effect of IPR/LA on students* reading achievement' and 
attitudes toward reading? 

3. What are the characteristics of reading instruction and its effects 
on learning where IPR/LA is not fully implemented? 

In examining these issues, the study will also: 

1. Evaluate the ef f ectiveness *of implementation processes. 

2. Evaluate the relationship between degree, or level of implementation 
and student outcomes, and 

3'. Examine the extent to which the program has been implemented for all 
students, low and high achieving, regular and special education, and 
whether when implemented, it meets the needs of all -students . 
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PROGRAM LMPLEMENTATION • 

The examination of implementation will address the extent to which IPR/LA.is 
being fmplemented, how that implementation is being supported, and what impact 
implementation of IPR/LA has on instruction and related education practices. 
Specifically, it will examine the extent to which 

The managerial and personnel supports believed necessary for 
effectifye implementation have been provided in an adequate and 
timely^manner 

, The appropriate curricular/support materials have been 
provided, and in such a way as to make them useable to the schools 

- IPR/LA, as implemented, has affected the role of staff, reading 
instruction, and related instructional practices and, in a related 
way, what the characteristics are of reading instruction where IPR/LA 
has not been fully implemented 



PROGRAM IMPACT 

The bottom line in introducing. a new reading program such as IPR/LA is to 

improve students* reading performance and related skills. As st;ated earlier 

IPR/LA is expected to improve not only perf ormai),ce as measured by tests of 

reading skills but also attitudes and behavior: 

The final questions to be addressed are therefore 

o The extent to which IPR/LA has had an impact on students reading 
performance, attitudes, and behaviors 

o Whether differences in program implementation are related' to differ- 
ences in outcomes? And^what the effects are on reading performance, 
attitudes, and behaviors where IPR/LA is not being implemented 

METHODOLOGY . . ' 

The study will be conducted in a sample of" 20 MOPS elementary schools, 
stratified on the basis of achievement level (using third grade test 
performance on the total CAT reading subtest) and length of time (years) the 
school has been expensed to IPR/LA. An attempt will also be made to balance 
selection of schools across the three administrative areas. ^ 

^ata collection will involve school and area staff interviews and surveys, 
record reviews, classroom observations, parent surveys', and student testing. 
During the 1982-83 year, emphasis will be placed on describing instruction in 
Grades 1 and 4, In subsequent years the focus will shift to Grades 2 and 5, 
and then to -Grades 3 and 6. Every ^ettempt will be made to maximize the infor- 
mation acquired, t^ile at the same' time minimizing the burden on schools and 
start. [ ' 




EXPECTED OUTCOMES ^ ^ . . . 

The study will provide much needed inforaation in several'areas-. The data on 
the implementation status of IPR/LA can bfe used t6 assist in modifying program 
design or enhancing, the supports and incentives provided to schools for 
program adoption. Because is examining the implementation process, the 
study will develop instruments ^nd procedures that can be used to monitor 
implementation in the future. The study will also produce important general 
information on. the , whole ar^ of program implementation which will be of use 
in developing implementation plans for other curricular areas. Finally, the 
study will produce information on the status of reading instruction and the 
effectiveness of IPR/LA where implemented in improving reading skills. 



\ 
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CHAPTER 1 * 

. THE STUDY OF -ELEMENTARY READING^ INSTRUCTION 

'a. background " ^ ' ' ■ ' r 

t 

During the 1981/82 ^school ye^ar, Montgomery 'County^ Public Schools' (MCPS) 
Department of Educational Acqountability (DEA) conducted a pilot study 
entitled "A Study of Elementally Reading Comprehension and Related Instruction 
in MCPS/' During the first year, the study became known informally as ^The 
Reading Stiidy** and will b^ referred to as such throughout this document. The 
impetus for this study came from two major thrust's: 

o -^Montgomery County, like many school systems around the nation, is ^ 
^ reemphasizing instruction in the basic skills and reexamining 
instructional practices to see whejiye^they meet current standards of 
excellence . ( ' ^ 

o A new curriculum for teaching reading/language arts is currently 
'being developed by MCPS' Department of Academic Skills (DAS) and is 
being implemented in schools under the direction of area offices. It 
is important to examine this new curriculum in the context of the 
full " range of ongoing practices in reading instruction presently 
being* delivered to MCPS students. 

During the first year, the Reading Study explored ways to accomplish the i 
following: ^ 

o Describe reading comprehension instruction in the elementary schools 
and identify ^ school factors which relate to effectiYe reading 
comprehension instruction and improved student performance 

o Examine the implementation ^ of the new reading/language arts program 
(The Instructional Program in Reading and Language Arts-^IPR/LA) 

This report wi,ll summarize what has been learned so far by (1) briefly 
reviewing what was learned about reading instruction in MCPS from the first 
year study, (2) highlighting those findings in light of the new 
reading/ language art curriculum, and 3) presenting a design for the second 
year of the reading study. 



1. Originally the study proposed to examine also the effect - of factors such 
as principal leadership and school climate on reading instruct;Lon^nd its 
effectiveness. First year activities suggested, however, that this was an 
Overly broad and ambitious plan. We have, therefore, focused \^he study on 
reading instruction and program implementation and will examine factors 
related to overall school effectiveness in a separate study. 

. . ' nJ 
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I. . History * * 

During the 1976-77 school year, the Montgomery. County Public Schools (MCPS) 
began tHe development of a K-8 instructional program for teaching the English 
languag^ arts (IPR/LA). Development emerged out of a- systemvdde commitment to 
develop^ comprehensive' instructional systems in four major subject 
areas — AathematiCs , 'science, social studies, and -the language arts— r-and to 
strengthen the teaching of basic skills. Goals of the IPR/LA development 
effort were to improve reading/listening comprehension instruction, to i^nproVe 
composition instruction, and to imp-rove program consistency across ' grades, 
schools, and areas."^ "IPR/LA was ^alsfo intended to int^rate th^, separate 
^:urricula for listening, 'spe'aki^g, -reading, - and writing into one cohesive 
reading/ language arts system. Its development was csuppo'rtped in part by^ 
Title IV-C Grant from the Maryljlid State Department of Education. 

The Program of Studies in^Engl^ish Languag^^ Arts K-8 is composed of two 
documents: Part I-Reading ' and Listening and Part Il-Speaking and Writing. 
Each of these will be supported by Instructional Guides "\:ontaining activities 
in six types of disiiourse: narration, exposition and persuasion, procedure, 
drama, and lyric. (Appendix A pij^sents definitions of 'these six 'terms.) 
Program developers thought that, heretofore, narration has been overemphasized 
relative to other foms of discourse. The narration portion of the Reading 
and Listening area was developed first because of the greater availability of 
materials and staff familiarity with that kind of instruction. 

The new program was to be developed over a period of five years, beginning in 
1977/78.* The Reading an^ LisTtening component of IPR/LA has been developed 
and piloted. During the 1977/78 school year, the narration pqrtion of the 
Reading and Listening part of IPR/LA was piloted in fifteen elementary 
^Qhools, two junior higb schools, one special school, and one parochial 
school. This part of IPR/LA has gradually been expanded to more elementary 
and middle/ junior high schools. During the 1982/83 school year, all except 
five elementar/ schools .will be using the narration portion-. In addition, 
during the 1982-83 school year,' the exposition portion will be introduced to 
some schools. Since the second part of th'e program, the Speaking and Writing 
part, Jhas not yet been approved or implemented, this document will make no 
attempt to describe it. A description of the first part of the program 
follows. 



2. Description of Instructior\al System Development in Reading/Language Arts, 
K-8(n dated 12/16/77. 



is 



2. Overview of IPR/LA 

According to the Program of Studies : E^iglish Language Arts the Reading 

and Listening Program is: 

\' ...based on sets of instructional and performance objectives for each 
grade level. Within each grade level* set, the objectives are organized in 
major categories that represent important areas of instruction. The major 
categories are Prereading (K-1), Phonics-Decoding/Strudtural Analysis/ 
Sight Vocabulary (1-8), Language Experience (K-2), and ' Comprehension 
(K-8). Not all categories occur at jeach grade level. ^ Grade 5, for 
example, includes only two categories: Structural Analysis and 
Comprehension. 

The objectives are organized in a developmental sequence. Each grade 
level set reflects language and cognitive competencies appropriate for 
instructional emphasis at that gra^e level. The 6bjectives become 
progressively more complex by grade level so that students are constantly 
building on and extending ^'previously acquired competencies. The 
developmental organization also permits students to move at their own 
rates through the K-8 program. The objectives are designed to meet/" the 
needs of students across a wide spectrum of abilities. ^ 

The 1982 Program of Studies lists twelve specific outcomes for 5t;udents. 
(See Exhibit 1) A major change from, earlier Programs of Studies (Exhibits 2 
and 3) is the combination of Reading' and Language Arts objectives, reflecting 
the integrated approach to instruction and the shifj>-in emphasis from decoding 
to comprehension. The 1982 • outcomes, particularly in comprehension, also 
differ in wording, specificity, and emphasrls. 

To achieve these objectives, IPR/LA includes changes in materials, the manner 
in which instruction is provided, and the measures for assessing student 
outcomes used by K-8 teachers. Exhibit 4 presents a list of features IPR/LA 
program developers feel should characterize reading/language arts 
instruction. . Both the objectives and the characteristics of language 
instruction contained in the Program of Studies are Board-mandated and 
therefore officially prescribed throughout MCPS. How the new curriculum is 
implemented and what supports are used is not prescribed. IPR/LA, as a total 
program, includes a variety of support materials and recommendations for 
instructional strategies and approaches. ' 



3. Description, 0£. cit . 

A. Program__of_ Stud_ies ^ English Language Arts K-8, Part 1: Reading and 

Listening. RockviHe, Md.: Montgomery County Public Schools, 1982, p.,3. 
— " 

5. Ibid, p. 2. 
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EXHIBIT 1 

Outcomes for English Language Arts K-8 Part I Reading and Listening , * 

T" * 

1. Feel ct)nfident in their ability to make sense of discourse 

2« Persist in trying to make sense of ' unfamiliar discourse 

3. Use relevant background knowledge and experience to construct' meaning 

4. Use appropriate strategies for constructing meaning 

5. Integrate information from various sources when constructing meaning 

6. 'Increase time spent thinking about and discussing discourse 

7. Increase understanding of different types and forms of discourse 

8. Express understanding in a variety of productive activities 

9. Produce <Jiscourse appropriate to a variety of purposes 

10. Increase interest and participation in communicating through 

\ 



reading, writing, speaking, a'nd listening 

11. Increase time spent reading and writing 

12. Iiy:rease amount -of discourse read and written 
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EXHIBIT 2 
^utcoeus of Reading Projraa 



General Objectives 

1. Svaluace atssagts chac coat to thea through printed tTsbols 

2. Learn to understand the purposes, the vlev point, and the biases of an 
author 

• - * 

3. Learn to weigh for theaselvts the aeaolng of what they read 

Specific Skills of Reading Progran 

1. Recognizing vrltten vords that represent cooaon spoken vords (sight 
vocabulary) 

2. Relating alphabetic syabols to language sounds In context of vords 

3. Relating lef,t-to-plght letter patterns (vrltten words) to correspon<flng 
vord pattern V 

^. 'Jslng structural- clues to word recognition ^ 

5. Receding words of core than one syllable 

6. Decoding abbreviations and aeasureaent syabols 

7. Losing context 

8. Using graaaatlcal structure (syntactic clues to derive acanlng) 

9. Qslftg typographical clues to aeanlng (spacing, capital letters, 
• punctuation, type variations) 

10. ^ Reading orally to convey aeanlng ' . * 

11. Associating words with objects or Ideas they represent 

12. " Locating and/or recalling specific inforaatlon 

;3. Translating a comaunlcatlon Into a different fora, different language,' 
or different level of abstraction 

Interpreting earjor ideas and relationships between ideas 
15. Making predictions froa data 

.;6. .Applying previously learned skills or generalizations to new situations 
and prdbleas 

:7. ► Analyzing organizational patterns of a coaaunicatlon (picture, 
paragraph, chapter, book, story, poea, report, or article) 

13. Synthesizing into , a new fora of e:(press4.on Ideas selected f roa _ 
\ comaunications 




1 9. Evaluating coaaunications 



•graa of Studies . Reading K*6 , Rockville, Md. : Montgoaery County i>ublic 

hools, S[)rlng, 1979, pp. 1,2. — 

0944g 
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EXHIBIT 3 

*Outcomes of English Language Arts Program 



Students should: 

1. Become aware of the values^\.skills, attitudes, understandings, and 
appreciations necessary to living effectively in a democratic society 

2. Think clearly 

3. Develop competence in the. skills of oral and written communication 

4. Exercise personal responsibility in the use of language 

5. Read efficiently and effectively for a variety of purposes 

6. Appreciate the literary heritage and the relation of literature to the 
other arts 

7. Develop insight in interpreting human experience \ 

8. Develop increasingly mature standards of personal enjojanent and 
aesthetic taste. " v , 

9/ Understand the relationship of words to human behavior 

10. Develop power in creative thought and expression 

11. Make appropriate use of the mass modes of communication 

12. Listen purposefully and courteously 

13. Develop effective habits of work and study 
lA. Develop intellectual curiosity ^ 



*Program of Studies : English Language Arts K-6 , Rockville, Md: Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Spjring, 1979 pp. 1,2. ^ ^ 

■ M 
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EXHIBIT 4 

Characteristics of Language Instruction 



1. Reading and listening instruction should be integrated, whenever 
possible, with** instruction in writing and speaking. 

2. Language ^Instruction should sflso be integrated, whenever possible, 
wdth instruction in cohtent subjects and with othef" aesthetic arts. 

3. ^ Language instruction should encourage the use of relevant background 

knowledge and experience in reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening; establish puirposes for reading, writing, speaking and 
listening; emphasizes whole discourse and the contexts in which it is 
understood or produced; and develops the active role of the language 
learner in constructing meaning. 

4 . Language - instruction should encojnpass and be appropriate to a 
variety types and forms of discourse at every grade level; 
literature for children and adolescence should be used for reading 
and Hastening instruction whenever appropriate; instruction should 
encourage the use. of the media center as a sourse of books for 
independent reading . 

5. Instruction should provide , students with a rich variety of 
activities to develop the experience needed to use language 
effectively. pt' ' ' ^ 

6. Questioning strategies should promote thought .and discussion in 
.small group an whole class settings; 

7. 'Instruction in phonics-decoding helps students integrate clues to 

sound/letter relationships and word structure with .semantic ^ and 
syntactic clues in decoding unfamiliar words in context'.' 

8. Instruction should focus as often as possible on xNjlated clusters of 
performance object^ives rather than addressing /objectives one at a 
time. ' ^ ' 

9. Instruction should not only teach student^ the basic skills of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening, but should also develop 
'students ability to use athese skills in critical thinking and study 
activities. ^ 

10. Instructional grouping should be flexible and should feature both 
heterogeneous and homogeneous whole-class and small-group instruction 



when appropriate. " * . 

11. Instruction should provide , students wich oppJortiinities to 
demonstrate competence in a variety of tasks^ activities, and 
situations over an appropriate peri'od of time, J)otK In class and as 
homework. . * 

12. ' Evaluation of student competence should attehd to the full range of 

student performance 'across a variety of assessment tasks, activities, i 
-* and situations; assessm*ent for instructional purposes should include , * 
student performance in classroom activities, on homework assignments, 

on informal classrogm tests ^ on_xriterion-referenced tests.; .andean 

standardized -tests. ^ 



' — — ^ 

6. ProgtalRof Studies , op. cit., pp. 2-3. «r ^ * 
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Many of the characteristics listed in the revised curficulum clearly would be 
expected to be present without the new program. Some suggest, however, a 
change in emphasis. ' Most importantly, the new program in reading and 
listening Is designed^ to emphasize whole discourse and to expose and 
familiarize students wl^th "varieties of discourse, their functions, and their 
content (meaning)." It also places increased' importance on the use of 
varied materials. Since instruction should differ depending- upon *the 
particular type of material-used , it is expected that this increase in variety, 
will lead to enriched instruction and the acquisition of a broader range of 
comprehension and related skills. Exhibit 5 shows the types of forms recjuired 
for instruction in the reading and listening program. " i 

Use of a variety of instructional m'aterials is 6ne of the characteristics that 
may distingiiish between the basal , reding programs that doniinate reading 
instruction in most school systems and IPR/LA, While the new program does not 
intend tKat teacher.s will stop using basals, implementation -would result in 
diff.erences in how they are used. Basals wauld no vionger be the center of the 
readiag program, but only one of a variety of. materi^Lle^* to be used in , 
implementing the niandated curriculum. 



7. Ovecvlew of the Instructional Program in Reading and Language Arts: 

Reading arm Listening . Rockville, Md . : Montgomery County Publlc'^choois, 
1981, p. 9. •. ■ • - • . ; , ^, 

• • V ' ■ 
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EXHIBIT 5 

REQUIRED FORMS FOR INSTRUCTION 
IN LISTENING AND READING K-8 
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C. THE NEED "for EVALUATION 

IPR/LA was first introduced on a pilot basis to 19 schools during the 1977/78 
school year. At that time, information from questionnaires, informal 
feedback, and outside experts were collected to aid in the design and 
development-. tasks.- Information designed to systematically judge the degree to 
which schools were actually using IPR/LA, and once in use, to determine its 
impact on reading ^.nstruction and student achievement was not gathered. 

The questionnaire data' collected by the IPR/LA program designers from the 19 
original pilot schools during the first year ^iflbt of IPR/LA summarize staff 
opinions about materials, in-service training, and changes in teacher and 
student performance pf^one year of pilot testing the IPR/LA reading/listening 
curriculum in narration. While the findings from the survey were useful, 
no comparable ^data of this magnitude have been collected in more than two 
years. And, tn addition, it is important to point out that these first year 
data were not collected for the purpose of Judging the overall effectiveness 
of IPR/LA since it had not been fully developed or implemented. 

Some MCPS schooj-s ace currently using IPR/LA's Criterion-Referenced Tests 
(CRT's), and a limited amount of test data is available on how some schools 
score across the six grades. However, the use of the CRT's is not uniform 
across all schools or even across pilot schools. Therefore, littl-e of the 
data available from the CRT's can be used ^to make statements aboqt how well 
IPR/LA is doing. ^ - . 

9 . 

Program developers have recognized the need for evaluation, and 
increasingly the need for more' systematic program evaluation has , l^en 
acknowledged. In late 1979 the coordinator of IPR/LA had two external 
consultants examine IPR/LA in order to make recommendations about how to 
evaluate IPR/LA. Ekch consultant agreed to the importance of evaluating the 
program and each espe/Cially highlighted the need to include ' in evaluation 
issues the degree to which schools implement the program. In January of 1980, 
the director of what was then the Department of Instructional Planning and 
Development made a foifmal request of DEA to design a program evaluation of 
IPR/LA, emphasising the need to focus specific attention on program 
implementation. 

: — ^ 

• 8. See Report on Response to 1979 Pilot School Questionnaire on IPk/LA. 

9. From its very inception, IPR/LA " program designers planned for periodic 
evaluation^ of the p,rogram. In fact, ' in its original program design, 
program designers included . an evaluation components However, as time 
passed this particular unit ' s, time' and energies have been* devoted to 

^ testing' issues, and^ no systematic evaluation has been done to date. 
(Memorandum from Ted "Schuder, Coordinator of Instructional System in,_ 
Reading/Language Arts to IPR/LA Pilot School Principals, dated 10/11/7,9, 
subject: Report on Responses to the Pilot Schobl Questionnaire on the 

ipr/;la.) 

10. Memorandum. from Gabriel A. Massaro, director of the Department of 
Instructional Planning and Developme^it to Steven Frankel, director* of the 
Department of Educational Accountability, dated 1/8/80, subject: Minutes 
of CE-ADES Meeting, 1/4/80. ' ^ 
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During the 1980/81 school year, DEA began designing a preliminary study design 
of IPR/LA. In the fall' of 1981, DEA began conducting a pilot study. The next 
section of this report briefly outlines the purpose behind the pilot year 
study, and its findings. 
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CHAPTER II 
FIRST YEAR RESULTS 
A. PURPOSE OF THE FIRST YEAR STUDY 



The purpose of 
instruments and 



the first year was to refine study questions and pilot test , 
procedures in a limited sample of MCPS elementary 
schools.""- The first year also served Another important purpose: to judge ^ 
the general feasibility of conducting the study as originally proposed^, , 



Three types of formal data collection activities were conducted. These were 
staff interviews and questionnaires and classroom observations, ' Exhibit 6 
presents a summary of how each was used and for which purposes. In addition, 
meetings were held with^^Pf.ticipatinfe principals at the end of the first year, 
and'^although this was noF*a#formal method of data collection, it* provided 
extremely useful information on both the questions the study should address 
and how one could best examine them. During these meetings a working- group 
discussed both the strengths and weaknesses of instruments piloted during 
1981-82 and their feeling about IPR/LA and its implement'atio^^. The* advice ^and 
commeats of this group are also reflected in the discussi'on which follows. 



11. The «48 scl^ols were: Belmont, purtonsville. Cannon R^oad, Cedar Grove, 
Cldverly, Cold Spring, College G^ardens, Fox Chapel,' Garrett Park, 
Greenwood, Meadow Hall, North Chevy Chase, Parkwood, Poolesville, 
^ Rosemont, Viers Mill, Wood Acres, and Woodfield. 
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Summary ot InstrniinenLs and Prorodures for Lho Pilot Year Study 



Inrervlew/Survey 
I nst rument s 



7- 



P u r p.ost^_o f T I r ume n 



K I rintMUtiry 'school 
Priiu ipal Interview 
^;ul(ie 

\ 

Klem^ntary Classroom 
Teach^ir Reading 
Interview 



To gain a description of 
school's rea*Iing i)roj»ram 



To gain a description of 
read ing ins.t ructional 
program at classroom level 



To gain a. descr ipt ion o-f 
the role of other profess- * 
ionals in the total reading 
program 

41 

Tor gain a description of 
the role of other- profess- 
ionals in the total reading 
program 

Resource Room Teachefs To gain a description of 
Questionnaire the role of other profess- 

ionals in the total reading 
program 



^:iemer tary School- 
Based Reading 
Special is t I n terview 



Media Specialise 
Quest ionnaire 



R es|)ondent s 

1 H pr incipals in pilot 
scliot) 1 s 



3 classroom teachers 
randomly seR»cted to 
represen t lower (grades 1 -2 ) 
middle (grades 3-4) and 
upper (grades 5-6) where 
possible. Total N=5A » 

21' reading specialists in 
pi lot s'chdois 



19 media specialists in 
pilot schools 



24 resource room teachers 
in pi lot schools 



_ ^.^2.^ ^^^i ^'^Q/Schedu le 

Face td face interviews 
from November-January 81-82 



Face to face interviews 
from November-February 



Face to face interviews 
from November-February 



Open-ended questionnaire 
disttibuted in March 82' 



Open-ended questionnaire 
distributed in March 82 
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EXHIBIT 6 (CONTINUED) 
Summary of Instruments ami Procedures for Che Pilot Year Study, 



I lue rv icw/Survey 
I Jib c rume nts 

Principal 
Questionnaire 



Teacher Questionnaire 



Kesp onden ts ; Procedure/Scheduf e_ 



Pu rpose of inst rumen t 

TO gain infonnation about 6 pr'lncipals whose schools Questionnaire distributed 

the Instructional Program in piloted IPR/LA prior to in April «Z 

Reading and Language Arts 1981 ' I 

(IPR/LA) ,^ ^ ^ \ 

TO gain information about 97 classroom teacher^ whose Quest io^^^^^^ 

the Instructional Program in schools pif^ted IPR/LA prior in April 82 
Reading and Language .Ar ts to, 1981 ^ , . 

(IPR/LA) ' 



Observation Instruments 




Observational Check- 
St for Target 
udents 



\ 



To gather data on the task- 
attending behaviors of good 
and poor readers. To gather 
data on three aspects of 
reading instruction - 

1) working with teacher 
versus working independently 

2) the nature of the reading 
task 3) the materials luiod 
for instruction 



One target student 
representing^each reading 
group in the classroom 
(varied depending on 
numbet- of Instructional 
groups). Total N=33 



Student Conference 
(Word Accuracy Cheftk 
and Inventory of Read- 
ing Attitudes) 



To gath^^s^data on the^appro- 
priateness of the material 
for good and poor readers 
(to assess level of diffi- 
culty) 



To gather data on reading 
attitudes of good and poor^ 
readers. 



One target student repre- 
senting each reading group 
in the classroom (varied 
depending on number of 
instructional groups 
(Total N-33) ^ 



J 



Each target student was 
observed for one 10 minute 
period (every 30 seconds) 
for three consecutive days 
during one week of class- 

' obsexita4^ions .conducted 
rScrrfng^the months of 
March-April 



Target students read to 
observers from materials 
used during reading instruc- 
tion. Observers noted Che 
number of unknown words 
encountered' during oral. 
iSleading of a passage of 
approximately 100 running - 
words. Target student 
answered twenty questions 
dealing with reading (J{ 
attitudes. 



EXHIBIT 6 (CONTINUED) 
Summary of Instruments . and Procedures for the Pilot Year Study 



Observation 
Instruments 



Dally Rating Scale 
for Field Observers 



Purpose of Instrument 



Classroom Description 



To gather data on facets of 
classroom climate, instruc- 
tional program teacher pre- 
sentation and teacher con- 
trol of student behavior. 



To gather data on classroom 
practices and teaching 
behaviors in -order to assess 
the degree of structure/ 
flexibility in the cl^s- 
room. 



Respondents 



12 volunteer teachers in 
six schools 



12 volunteer teachers in 
six schools ^ 



f 



rocedure/Schedule 



Teachers were rafed daily 
at the conclusion of the 
the observation period. 
Observers reflected on class- 
room experience for that day 
only and on interactions among 
the teaching adults and the 
target students. (Each rating 
day was kept independent of 
other days.) 

Observers/classroom teachers 
completed instrument separ- 
ately on last day of observa- 
tion week- 



Teacher Log of Daily 
Instrtlctional Actlvi- 
tiea in Reading 
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To gather data on teacher/ 
observer reliability 

To help researchers under- 
stand instruction observed 
during the reading periods- 

To gather data on four 
aspects of reading instruc- 
tion for target students - 
1) the instructional objec- 
tives 2) the content covered 
3) the materials used 4) the 
time allocated for reading 
instructional group 



12 volunteer^ teachers In 
six schools 



Teachers completed log prior 
to each observational visit 
and submitted log to observer's 
at the conclusion of 'his/her 
visits- 
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B. FINDINGS GF FIRST YEAR 

In this section, we present a brief summary of the results of the first year 
with re|^rd to both the assessment of IPR/LA and reading instruction in 
general/ Ijp reviewing the findings, it is important to keep in mind that 
these data were gathered principally for study design purposes. That is, the 
^ goal of the first year was to refine the questions to be .addressed and the 
methods' to be used in addressing them. Further, because findings ar^ based on 
small, self-selected samples of respondents, they should be interpreted with 
caution. The conclusions presented here are, therefore, preliminary, and 
cannot' be considered as formal answers to any of the questions examined. 

1. The Implementation of IPR/LA 

A major emphasis during the first year was on refining questions regarding 
implemeiitation and the factors influencing the process. .Various issues 
suggested by^^ ^^PS staff and the literature to influence 

implementation were explored. These issues' can be categorized roughly 
into the following four areas: 

o The 'adequacy and timeliness of managerial and personnel supports for 
implementation, including staff training and program planning 

o The availability and u'seability of^ curricular supports, such as 

materials and instructional guides 
o The effect of the program on staff and their roles 
o The effect of the program on the school's reading instruction 

In addition, some data also were gathered on the nature of ^ reading instruction 
where IPR/LA vas not being implemented. These data, althougV far from a full 
baseline assessment, are valuable in describing the context into which IPR/LA 
is being introduced and how instruction has taken place in its absence. 

Managerial and Personnel Supports • s 

The areas ^of in-service training and planning for implementation clearly 
emerged as important ones for further study. Prirtcipal interviews and 
questionnaires indicated that in-service training and program planning 
were seen as critical precursors of program implementation. Further, they 
strongly felt that more time and attention should be allocated to this 
component if IPR/LA is to be effectively implemented. This was true of 
principals experienced with the program as well as ones new, to it. 



12. Since other variables examined durfng the pilot year will not be included 
^in the revised design, we will summarize the pilot year results for them 

in a separate ddcj«aent. 

13. Of special note here are th^ studies by Rand and the University of Texas 
Research and Development Center which point out the importance of staff 
involvement at all stages of introduction of a new program and the 

f critical nature of the supports provided during the early stages of 
implementation^ 
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Specifically, principals already in the program stated that they felt 
implementation would have gone far more smoothly ,if more in-service 
preparation bad been provided. Principalis - not on the system clearly 
agreed and even spelled out what might be considered 'a fairly 
comprehensive training/ planning approach for their schools, including 
frequent in-s^Tvice workshops, faculty meetings to problem solve and 
bec6me acquainted with the IPR/LA materials, and visits to schools that 
are already successfully implementing the program. 

The responses of teachers also rei^Pbrced the fact*' that the • area of 
training and planning needs to be looked at carefully. It was clear- from 
their responses that support in this area varied considerably from school 
to school. Two rather unhappy teachers commented that ** training was 
piecemeal to the disadvantage of teachers.** Where it was more adequately 
provided, the program was seen as far more favorable. Thpse who reported 
more favorable training experiences cited the help of the reading 
specialists, workshops, and joint planning sessions as being especially 
useful to them in learning about the curriculum and how to implement it.- 

Further discussion indicated that this process was complicated by the 
fact that introduction ,of-_a new curriculum involves multiple groups, both 
central and area based, above the school level. For example, while staff 
responsible for development of the program are located in the central 
office, those princlpcully responsible fox overseeing rtre impleraentaLiuii 
are based at the area level* 

Taken together the responses of principals and teachers support the need 
to examine further the areas of management, training, and planning for 
implementation. In addition,' as the questions are generic to program 
implementation in a variety of curricular areas, such investigation will 
help not only^ to ♦understand why IPR/LA is or is not being effectively 
implemented but also what needs to be done to effectively implement 
programs in other curricular fceas. 

Th^ Availability and Useability of Curricular Supports 

There appears to ^ be considerable variation in both the availability and 
useability of^ curricular supports to the program. By curricular supports, 
we mean the core books and other tradebdoks intended to provide variety in 
reading materials, the instructional guides, and the tests. While some 
principals and teachers obviously found the materials both available and 
valuable, others compla,ined because they were either unable to acquire 
trheiff at found irhem unsuiHable - for their students. (This was, especially ^ 
true for low achieving students* This problem will be returned to in the 
discussion below.) "floney" also was cited'as a generic problem. Further, 
one of the principals reported turning to the PTA for funds to purchase 
tradebooks and other support materials for the school since sufficient and 
timely resources were not being provided by the system. One must be very 
cautious in interpreting this finding, for we do not know how prevalent 
such a problem might be, whether the principal was seeking extra materials 
rather than basic materials, and whether or hot some special circumstances 
might explain its occurrence. Program developers did note problems vrt.th 
support services that may also have affected materials availability. 



Other comments \^in this area addressed possible ^concerns with the 
manageability and clarity of the materials. Too little is currently known 
about the use of support materials to assess whether or not the criticisms 
offered are valij[^ or of widespread concern. It is clear , however, that 
the area of curricular supports needs to be examined in the evaluation and 
the extent to which. problems do or do not exist documented. 

The Effect on Staff and Their Roles 

It is expected that IPR/LA will change * the r'oles of school staff and 
regular classroQ© teachers, as well as resource , media, and reading 
specialists. Interviews with teachers and specialists indicated tliat 
IPR/LA does appear to have at least some short-term impact on the roles of 
school personnel. Teachers reported that they were forced to reallocate 
their use of time'. More time wa^ needed for record-keeping, for testing, 
and for planning and organizing i^erials than had been spent previously. 
In addition, some teachers also reported that the time needed for reading 
instruction and its related activities took away from time spent in other 
subjects, such as social studies and science. 

Media specialists also reported changes in their roles. Almost all of 
the media specialists surveyed felt that IPR/LA has impacted otj their role 
-ifi — the — Gchool's — reading — progra gh — Tlve— area- in which the greatest i mpeet ^ 
was felt was in the procurement, processing, and circulation of materials 
used in IPR/LA. Other areas mentioned as receiving Increased emphasis 
were the in-service training of teachers, teaching of instructional units, 
and planning instruction with teachers. Several media specialists felt 
these activities placed an unfair additional burden on them and that they 
should not be placed in the position of implementing them, especially the 
in-service training of other teachers. 

While many of these role changes mentioned by teachers and ^ mejdia 
specialists, especially the increased burden in planning and categorizing, 
can be considered "start-up" problems which should diminish over time, 
some real changes in demands and assignments also may be found. The data 
obtained during the first year do not allow us to untangle these 
differential effects. At this point, we can only suggest that this is ap 
important area for the second year of the study. 

Finally, by way of contrast, the majority of resource room teachers 
indicated that IPR/LA . ,had not changed their role in the school's reading 
program* This observation ' is, howefvetj difficult to interpret, since the 
role* of" resource teachers was rtot examined to any great^ extent. A more— 
in-depth inquiry into the impact of the program on resource teachers will 
be included Xn the second year of the study. 

The Effect on Readying Instruction 1 ^ 

Instruction and - the~ effects on instruction of tlie implementation of 
IPR/LA were examined in some detail during the pilot year. The study 
looked at the effects of the program on philosophy of instruction, on the 
use of materials, on the instruction provided for students of different 
achievement levels, and on the use of the media center* 
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The teachers vere divided approximately evenly among those who indicated 
that IPR/LA had changed their philosophy, plan, or' point of view for 
teaching reading and those that claimed that it ^ad little^ impact. Thos'e 
vrfio did report a change taking* place cited a number^ of areas in which 
changes consistent witji IPR/LA had occurred. These include the following; 

o Basal" readers are supp-lemented with IPR/LA 

o Novels are a more integral part of the program 

o Various literary forms are now stressed more 

o . • Sequence of skills taught has changed 

o Overall emphasis on literature has increased 

o Stories rtlate more to students' experiences 

o Less emphasis is placed on phonics and spelling patterns 

o More comprehension skills are now taught 

Those who felt that IPR/LA had not affected their philosophy or plan for 
teaching reading either indicated that it simply reflected wha't they were 
already doing or else they weren't actually using the program, except in a 
peripheral way. While a number of explanations were offered for failing 
to use the program, a theme which consistently emerged was that changing 
to IPR/LA was too time consuming. 

Teachers and principals bothTeporced thac they felc that IPR/La provided 
tlyem useful tools for meeting the needs of average and above average 
students* Most changes in instruction x^hich were reported were referenced 
to students of these higher achievement levels. In other words, IPR/LA 
was seen as a useful enrichment program for students able to profit from 
the additional challenge/ ' However, the majority of* teachers and 
principals alao reporte"^d that they did not believe the program was useful 
far lower achieving students or special education students, and that 
instruction provided to these pupils was impacted relati,vely little. Some 
of the reasons offered for this were the following: 

o It takes too long for below grade"' level students to complete a 

^^story with 'the strategies suggested by the IPR/LA materials, 

o The materials are too difficult, 

o Poor readers have problems reading novels, « 

o IPR/LA is to^ vague, 

o Tests are too hard, 

o The units are too difficult, 

o More structural analysis is needed. 

*5ince ff^ is' clear iy"the intent that IPR/LA be used with all students 
regardless of achievement level, these reports raise spme serious 
concerns. The IPR/LA revised curriculum is mandated for ^ all students 
including low achievers. In fact> one of the goals of the program was to 
raise expectations about low-achieving students and change their 
instruction. Additional information needs to be gathered to ascertain 
problems with using the program for low achievers, and whether more 
assistance needs to be provided to teachers and principals , In the use of 
these materials with lower achieving students, 

Jtnother area prob'ed was the effect t)f the program on the use of the media 
center, especially the use of tradebooks. The media specialists were 

^ • ' ' 
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almost evenly divided on their opinions in this area, with seven reporting 
an increase in the use of the media center as a result of IPR/LA and six 
reporting no increase. It is- clear, however, that this variable is 
related to other aspects of implementation and cannot be understood until 
more about overall program implementation in a school is known. 

Reading Instruction in General 

Data collected during the pilot year also provided the opportunity to 
describe the currpnt status of reading instruction in the sample schools 
and to gain some preliminary insights into the degree to which existing 
praptices and IPR/LA appear to m^tch. Data were collected in the following 
areas; goals of the reading programs, types of reading programs, grouping 
practices, and record-keeping systems. The data present a mixed picture 
in terms of/ match between existing practices and IPR/LA. Overall, 
however, they suggest that current practices ^ differs in some very 
important ways from the new program and that sqme serious adjustments will 
have to be made if IPR/LA is to , implemented . 

Goals of Instruction 

The first area explored was that of the goals or expected outcomes of 
in s tru c tion , — Nat — surprising l y, — jcincipals and teachers gave a variety of 
responses, most of which mirrored the Maryland State Reading goals and the 
MOPS Program of Studies. The greatest emphasis was placed on "improving 
comprehension skills/' Currently stated goals are thus congruent with 
mandated IPR/LA objectives . 

Types of Reading Programs 

The second area Explored was that of reading programs currently used in 
the scho.ols. In this area considerable divergence was found between 
present practice and IPR/LA. The overwhelming majority of principals and 
teachers reported t^hat a basal reader, or combination of basal readers, 
comprised the major part of the school/classroom reading program. This 
was true of both schools not on IPR/LA and some of the schools in which 
the program was already being implemented. The most popular basals were 
those produced by Ginn, Holt, and Houghton-Mifflin. Further, a little 
over half the ^respondents indicated that the^basal reader was used equally 
in the upper and lower ^elementary grades. Where this was not the case, it 
was explained that other materials were used, such as novels and content 
reading, to prrovide a more enrichecf experience. Classroom observations 
condueted -dwing- th^e- pe^ri^odi- set ^i^js^foa: reading, instruction jsuggest^ed, 
however, that very little use of tradebooks or novels was in evidence. 
The most prevalent activities involved use of workbooks 6c work sheets, 
followed by use of basal readers. 

It is clear that the respondents generally seemed quite satisfied with 
basal programs, citing as strengths their structure, the supports provided 
in terms of guides, record-keeping procedures, tests, and the ^ continuity 
afforded when a single system is used throughout the school. The 
satisfaction of most of the respondents with ba^al reading programs 
suggests that it may not be an easy task to convince staff to review <their 
approach to basals and expend the effort to implement IPR/LA. 

V 
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Grouping Practices , 

Data. collected on grouping practices currently used in the schools do not 
allow any ready conclusions regarding the degree to which current practice 
is or is not compatible With IPR/LA, Since IPR/LA is expected to have 
some impact on the flexibility of grouping and group size for instruction, 
a summary of what was found during the first' year will be presented. 
Currently, in the majority of cases students are heterogeneously assigned 
to classrooms and then regrouped into three to four homogeneous groups for 
reading instruction. While most teachers state that the composition of 
these ''groups changes during the school year, it is unclear from our data 
how many students change or how frequently changes occur. Further, our 
data do not allow us to state with confidence the degree to which 
instruction is directed at these small reading groups, at the whole class, 
or at individual students. While the observational data suggest that 
students were working independently about half of the time and in teacher- 
directed small or large groups the other half of the time, the degree to 
which this is representative of current practice is not known. 

Strategies for Teaching High and Low Achievers 

Discussions with teachers and principals regarding differ-ences in 
inscruccron for students of dlTferenc abilicy levels were particularly 
interesting, and, it appears that current practices are characterized by 
greater distinctions in instructional strategies and materials than would 
be encouraged by IPR/LA, The differences in instruction were described in 
the following ways. Instruction for high achievers exhibits: 

o More independent activities 

o More high level questions 

o /More free time devoted to recreational reading 

o jMore difficult materials 

o (More, creative activities 

O/C^j^^o^^ content coverage 

f^^^l Jiore library research 

mre conceptual activities 

" o More varied materials 

JCnstruction foA low achievers i3 characterized by: 

o More tilme spent in direct instruction by teachers ^ 



o; More emphasis on. pKonlcs .and decoding skills 

o^' More yi^ual jnateri^ls^usj^d ji ^ , „ . 1 

o More rein^^orcement^ activities (follow-up and drill) 

o More tactileX experiences 

o' More consumable items used 

o More language Experience activities 

o More time spe^t on reading word lists and reading words in 

isolated sentences 

o Less time spent on reading words in the context of whole stories 

o Less time spent ii^ group work because of shorter attention span 

Examination of these descrlNptors suggests that current practice with 
regard to high achievers more closely matches IPR/LA than does practice 
with low achievers. This reinforces the finding reported earlier that 
using the program with lower achieving students posed problems for 
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principals and teachers. These preliminary findings suggest that 
implementation of IPR/LA with all students may require additional 
efforts . 

Record-Keeping Systems 

The majority of principals and teachers also reported that they currently 
use some sort of system for record-keeping. This may include skills 
checklists, assessment tests, and unit tests. Frequently, the systems 
used are ones which accompany the ^ basal reading .system used in the 
school , such as the materials produced by Ginn , Holt , and Houghton 
Mifflin. In some cases schools or teachers have produced their own 
systems, especially suited to their program. How the systems currently in 
use match or differ from the ones which are being developed to support 
IPR/LA is not known at this time. It is clear, however, that in most cases 
teachers already appear to b"e using materials intended to serve the same 
function as the supports to be provided by IPR/LA. \^hether staff will 
w^nt or need to switch to the IPR/LA materials is not known at this time. 
Time on Task 

Finally, classroom observations were conducted to 'determine the 
percentage of time that students were "on task" which is defined as 
a^^pnH'rng tn hhfi fa sk afisignpd hy fhf* fpagher. The se observati ons were 
conducted during the period specified by the teacher as "the reading 
period." Analyses revealed that almost three-fourths of the time students 
were in fact attending to the task assigned. About half of the time these 
tasks involved reading or phonics activities. The other half of the time 
students were observed to be engaged, in reading-related activities, such 
as writing, speaking, listening, or doing tasks outside the realm of 
re'ading language arts. When students were observed to be "off task," for 
example, not attending to lesson or participating in a group discussion, 
the activity in which they were 'most frequently observed to be engaged was 
reading a basal story. 

Effects of Programs on Reading exid Related Skills 

The pilot year activities did not Include any *specific tryouts of 
instruments for assessing, the effects of Ipk/LA on reading and reading 
related skills. Only insofar as principal and tbache^ interviews provided 
information on changes in student behaviors, use of the media center, 
etc., were any data gathered oii impact: ai^d-^^ , might ^^e^expecteST^ 
^ reports in tWs a^ea wereL ral^ed^- — ] 

Nonetheless, during the first year, alternative approaches for assessing 
impact were reviewed. These included norm-referenced standardized tests, 
criterion-referenced tests in reading (both commercially and locally 
produced), and surveys of staff, students, and parents. It was determined 
that initially it would be worthwhile to use a combination of these and to 
continue, to refine procedures as the study -progresses. 

Study Methodology and Data Collection Instruments 

The first year study indicated that most of the instruments used for 
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examining IPR/LA were generally appropriate and on target. Some 
modification in wording of specific questions was suggested. Four major 
^issues did emerge, however, which have influenced the design for the 
study. These issues are discussed below. 

The Use of Interviews vs. Questionnaires 

During the first year information on reading instruction was gathered 
both througli face-to-face interviews and written questionnaires. 
Principals strongly felt that the questionnaire format did not allow 
sufficient flexibility for explaining answers or fully portraying the 
reading program' at their school,- Since reading practices vary 
considerably between schools, it was not judged feasible to develop an 
, adequate ^questionnaire that could be self-administered. Wherever 
possible, therefore, interviews will be used instead of questionnaires. 

Classroom Observations 

During the -first year, th8; plan for classroom observation called for 
daily observation, spanning a one-week period. This amount of class- 
room visitation was perceivi^d as too intense by a number of teachers and 
was felt to be a burden. The revised design calls for observation done on 
a periodic Dasis, ^ 

Agreement To Participate * ^ . " 

During the first year, staff in sample schools were told that their 
participation in the study was 'totally voluntary. This resulted in a lack 
of response to many of the instruments used that was damaging enough in 
the first year -but might totally ruin the study in subsequent years. In 
order to assure that the data gathering effort will be more successful in 
the coming year, we will request that participatipn of staff will be 
mandatory. As long^ as, this does not result in a lengthened workday for 
participants and DEA provides coverage for classrooms, as needed, we feel 
this requirement should not be overly objectionable. 

Communication 

Some confusion arose during the pilot year regarding what was expected of 
partricipating schools and, even, in some cases, what the purpose was ,of 
. j;he^piiot .ef foxt Xtself- ^be pl^n ^for the revise^ study calls for greater 
attentiOTi ^nmmnn'^gLfl^iQns between fifudv fit!flTF par ti'dpa'ti n g schools 

both during start-up and throughout the evaluation. 



14, This was not, however, the case with the instruments used to assess other 
areas related to overall effectiveness, such as school climate and 
expectations, <^ ' , » 
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■ CHAPTER III 

REVISED DESIGN FOR THE SECOND YEAR OF THE READING STUDY 

A. OVERVIEW 

Based on the knowledge gained from the first year and previous research on 
factors affecting implementation (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978; Hall and 
George, undated),, the design ^ for 'the second year study of reading has been 
developed. The study will address the following major issues: 

1. To what extent is the IPR/LA program currently being implemented in 
MCPS elementary schools? 

2. What is the effect of IPR/LA on students' reading achievement and 
attitudes toward reading? 

3. What are the characteristics of reading instruction and its effects 
on learning where IPR/LA is rtot fully implemented? 

In examining these issues, the study also will: 

1. Evaluate the effectiveness of implementation processes. 

2. Evaluate the* relationship between degree or level of implementation 

^ and gttidgnf QutirQmpiq. : 

3. Examine the extent to which the program has been implemented for all 
students, low, average, and high^ achieving, regular and. special 

^ education, and whether, when implemented, it meets the needs of all 
students. 

* \ 

The study will be a longitudinal evaluation of the impl.ementation of IPR/LA 
and reading/ language arts instruction in a selected sample of schools. A 
variety of data collection techniques will be used including interviews, 
classroom observations, lesson logs, and student assessments in both reading 
skills and attitudes toward reading. Every attempt will be made to maximize 
, the information acquired, while at the same time raininiizing the burden on 
schools* and staff. 

The products of this study will be much needed information in several areas. 
The data on the implementation status iof IPR/LA can' be used to assist in 
modifying progiram desjLgn or enhancing the supports and incentives provided to 
schools for program adoption. Because it is examining the implementation 
process, the study will develop instruments and procedures that can be used to 
monitor implementation in the future. The study will also produce important^ 



g:eneTar information onrthe vhole^rea irf pro^rraur 1mplemenratf6h7 which will be 
of us_e_ in . developing implementation plans for other . curricular areas. - 
Finally, the study will produce information on the status of reading 
instruction and the effectiveness of IPR/LA where implemented in improving 
reading, skills. 

Attachment ^ presents a matrix which provides in more detail the 
operationalization of these research questions ^and the data collection 
techniques to be used for each. The following sections of 4:his chapter 
describe both these questions and the study methodblogy. 
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B. STUDY QUESTIONS 



The study to be conducted over the next three years aims first at describing 
program implementation and second at measuring program impact. Further^, it 
assumes that impact can be assessed validly only if implementation is first 
described and evaluated. That is, to measure" the effect of change, one must 
first determiYie that change has actually taken place. Finally, the 'study 
assumes that one must look not only at IPR/LA but also at the full range of 
instructional practices in reading which may concurrently ^xlst. That is, 
despite the fact that schools have implemented IPR/LA objectives, it is likely 
that variation in instructional practices exist and that these variations also 
should be described and evaluated. 

1. Program Implementation 

The examination of implementation will address the extent to which l^LA is 
being implemented, how that implementation is being supported and what impact 
implementation of IPR/LA has on instruction and related education practices. 
Specifically, it will examine: 

o^ The managerial, personnel, and resource supports provided for 
«^ implementation 

o The affects of ^IPR/tA on instruction — anci — relaTe^^ educational 
practices 



V 



Managerial, Personnel, and Resource Supports 



literature on program implementation clearly states that program 
adoption must be carefully orchestrated. How implementation is approached 
and the supports that are provided are as important in determining whether 
or not change actually occurs as is the content or complexity of what it 
is that is to be implemented. How implementation is managed and supported 
by different * levels in a system, also are crucial to impl^ementation 
success. 

First year activities, especially discussions with principals and 
teachers regarding the implementation o? IPR/LA, also reinforced the 
critical nature of the suppo|:t system to' the process of implementation and 
s^uggested that ' ^ . . / . . 

^riti^^l^to succ^ 
raised concerning. 

schools tiew to the program and those involved for more years. 




15. While this may sound like* an obvious statement with any other approach 
clearly "putting the cart before the horse,** the history ot» program 
evaluation clearly documents that this is not the case. Further, 
principals and teachers in MCPS have raised concerns regarding the 
possibility that the evaluation migiit seek to * assess impact before 
sufficient time for implementation had been allowed. 
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.Both the literature and first-year activities, then, sugge^st that the- 
fqllowi^g are critical factors to be examined: the \way in which 
implementation has been managed and monitored by different levels in the 
system (central ((Tfice, area offices; and schools), the degree of 
administrative support and priority given to imj)lementation, the content 
and focus of in-service training, and staff involveinent in planning. 

rn examining implementation, therefore, a major: question will be the 
extent to which the personnel supports believed necessary for ef fectyLve - 
implementation have been provided in an adequate and timely manner. 

In addition, the data clearly suggested that supports for the mandated 
curriculum were uneven and in some cases inadequate. .!fPR/L^^calls for 
changes in materials use, includes specially selected '"core books," and 
fdds some critical new tools for assessing and recording studfenx 
progress. To help explain the program to staff and aid In lesspn plans, 
instructional guides have been developed. , * " 

FirSj^t year activities clearly indicate tliat to date provisioo of support 
materials has not been totally successful''., Necessary materials hdve not 
always been provided to teachers. Why this^^'so is not entirely, clear, 
but the inadequacy of 'funds available , to schools has been cited as^at 
^ least one c^ason foc^ thi g "^^^ ^^ ProgfAtn developers have aj-so not ed 
problems w4.th support services such as Supply and Property ^Management, and 
Print Shop. The variations found in materials availability indicate that 
it is important to examine the availability of materials produced to ^ 
support the program, whether these ma^terials ^ are critical to 
implementation, and whether""they are used when available, 

A secprrd critical- question in assessing implementation is, therefore, the 
extent to which the appropriate curricular/support materials have been ^ 
provided and provided in such a way as to make them useable to the ' 
schools* ' ^ JjK 

Effects on the Instructional Prpcess 

The basic emphasis of IPR/LA .is to provide a more effective wa> of 
teaching reading to all student^. It is int'&nd.ed. to impact on the way in 
which reading is taught, specifically on grStSping pr.actices, ^rst^s§jj:>fr\^ 
strategies,^ time spent on various reading activities, materials use, and ^ 
assessment techniques. ^ Fivrther, it is intended ' pot as a supplemental ;^ 

program '-so^mehow wrapp4d around a'' preexisting basal' heading prbgram, but one ' 

^that^us^ Basals as- one compdnent^f ^a broader appi^oach. -It ^is Intended ^ ' - ^ - 
for students of all achievement levels^ ^ special as well as regular - ^ 
education students. \ ^ ^ ^ 

Finally, it is a program that may require some changes in the roleS of 
sta^f and the -use of resources. ^ Specifically, the role of the media 
specialist an^i media center are expected to change and become both** more ^ ^ 
central to and integrated with the basic instructional process. 
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irst year activities raised many questions as to the effect of IBR/LA on 
staff roles and the instructional process. While some of the 
, instructional practices encou/raged by IPR/LA lare already in place and do 
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not require any changes,. Other practi<|es did . not' appear to be comtnoaV 
suggesting that considerable change .^14 have to occur if IPR/LA is to beTr 
fully implemented. Of special importance was^ th^ finding that; st\idents , 
»ST)ent little time reading tradebooks and \ other materials sugge^te«t by'< 
rPR/LA as central. The most frequenCl^ used single material "^w^a wqrk 
books or worksheets, an unlikely tool for "reading, whole discourse,." ^ * 

Further, variation was clearly found in t/he i/xlegree 'to whiph ^TPR/LA had- 
been adopted, as ^he reading program in the school, ^ ^d ,, sdme .pi*i.ncipa];4 
clearly, stated that they preferred to use it\ as a suppletoert£al Tit^ratltre' 
program.*- Finally,, cpnsiderable concer^, " yas ^alBad -regarding the 
appfopriateness of the 'program, for |.iaw^r ''achieving/ . 'students. * 
Consistently, st^iff in the first year of the study txp^essed ^the Seeling-, 
that neither th4 suggested strategies \atid •activities nor '^the, marteirial^ 
were appropriate. for low achievers or special! education'studeats, ' - 

Additional- major questions to be addressed ; are, therefpre, the extent. to 
which IPR/'LA> "^as implemented, has-af/ecteH the role of staff, -reading 



instruction and related instructional ■ptfacticds and, in" a related 
what the" characteristics are of reading instruction w\ierp IPR/LA has *^ 
not been fully implemented? ' - " - . . 1. / ' ' - 

"Ir. Program" Impacc, : ^ ~ 7^ ! " . ^ "* ; 
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The bottom line in introducing a new instructional program such- as IPR/tA is,., 
to improve students' reading performance and' related skills, ^As state.d fn th€^ 
Program of Studies (p, 6), IPR/LA is expected to improve not, only ^perfortoatice^ 
as measured by tests of reading achievement ^but also to- ^affect th^C following . 

nfidence in one's ability to understand discourse * * ^ 
i^ersistence in trying to make Siense of unfamiliar discourse \ * 
se of relevant background knowledge and expeirience to. construct 
meaning • • * ' 

Use of appropriate strategies for constructing meaning , v*. 

Ir.tegriation of information from various s*<iurces when constructing 
meaning * , \ ^ * 

Ir crease in time spe^t thinking about and disifussing discourse 
Increase in understanding of different types and forms of 'discx)urse 
Ability to^ express understanding in a variety ^f productive purposes 
AbfLlity to produce, discq^rse appropriate to a Variety of purpose's 

parr-rf^-f^flMnn i n ' rnmTminirat;^ ng frhrntigh 



areas : 

o 
o 
o 

O 
O 

O 

\ \ 

Q_ 



_and_ 



reading, writing, s^peaking, and listening 
o ' Increased time spent in reading and writing 
o Increased amount of discourse -read and written 

is not possible tp address some of the above 



Clearlx, it 
firsb ^year' 



directlyj and since 



activities 'focfused on implementation rather than assessment of 
impact, we jtlo not have any cle^r indicators of the success with whicl^ they can 
be- measured indirectly. Nonetheless the study wi^l attempt .to take as brftad a 
look as possible at program im'^pact, including not only pe/^f ormanc^on tests of 
reading «Jf:ills but also^^^^ the extent passible, the us^ o^ reading skil'ls and 
attrtudes toward reading; and 'it will do so in part by comparing outcomes in* 
schools in which IPR/L4 is in varying stages of implemehtatiion. 
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The , final questions to 
IPR/LA , as implemented , 



be addressed are, therefore, the extent to which 
has had an impact on students' reading performance, 



attitudes, and behaviors and whether differences in program implementation 

are related *to differences in outcomes? What are the effects on reading 

performance, attitudes , and behaviors where IPR/LA is not being implemented? 
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students in the classrooms selected 'in 1982-83 through the remaining two 
years of the study. ^> * 

2. Data Collection ' 

Based on the experiences of the pilot year and review of related studies, 
a plan for data collection has been developed which incorporates a variety 
of approaches and techniques. The design matrix presented as Attachment 1 
shows how each will be used to address the evaluation questions discussed 
earlier. 

Program Implementation 



To obtain data on program implementation , selected' area staff, 
princi^pals, and ^first and fourth grade teachers in the sample classrooms 
wi^ be interviewed regarding both their plans for implementing IPR/LA and 
actual use » of IPR/LA occurring Q,n the school and cjassroom levels. We 
have decided to use the intervjlew rather than the questionnaire approach 
for these key infohnants because feedback from pilot year participants 
indicated a strong preference for the interview approact}. The pilot year 
activities suggested that interviews, should be conducted at two points 
during the school year: the ^^11 and spring. The fall interview will be 
the lengthier of Che two, lasting approximately an hour to an hour and 
one-half for principals, and 45 minutes for other staff, as it will be 
used to gather considerable data about the school's reading instruction 
and its approach to implementation of IPR/LA. The spring interview, 
lasting no mpre than half an hour, will provide follow-up on selected 
items. Additional data on Implementation will, however, be obtained 
through a bro§der, less extensive, questionnaire to be filled out by all' 
relevant classroom teaching staff in all grades. , Separate instruments 
also'-will be developed to survey resource room, media specialists, special 
e^ucaTtion ^eaTch^rs , ^nd heading— ^p6ci¥KsSs^---oS^^^^^^56jS^ -.ixw 
implementation. These surveys* will be conducted at midyear. 

In addition, observations of instruction in the first and fourth grades 
also will be. conducted to gather classroom data on what is occurring 
during the reading period, whaf is being taught, the instructional 
strategies, and the materials being used. The observations will take 
p^ace across a four week period at each of three time points in fall, 
winter, and spring. One ofc the two sample classrooms from each grade 
level will be obsejrved, using a snap shot approach. That is, during each 
observation period three visits of approximately 15 minutes' duration will 
be made to each^ classroom during the reading period to obtain a quick 
picture of instruction. These observations will focus on selected 
students, of different 'achievement levels, and describe certain aspects of' 
the Instruction they received. IrT th$ second classroom at each grade 
level one, more in-depth, observation will be conducted during each of the^ 
three periods. It is anticipa^fcw that the observation will cover the 
duration of An Entire reading per:^d and will vary i^length accordingly. 



17. It is anticipated that in study yedrs 3 and 4 this interview can also be 
shortened. * ^'^^s 
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€• -METHODOLOGY 
1* Sample j 
Schools 

The study will be conducted in a sample of 20 MCfS elementary schools, 
stratified on the feasis of achievement level (using 3rd grade test 
performance on the total CAT reading subtest) and length of time (years) 
the school has be&n exposed to IPR/LA. An attempt also was made to 
balance_^selectio^ of schools across the three administrative areas. In 
addition, at least one school will be i ncluded wh ich has a s elf contained 
special education class . Five school«-in the edunty will- not eater the 
program until the^Fall, 1983. It would be inappropriate to include any of 
these schools* in the ' basic study, given the focus on implementation 
efforts in the data to be collected. However, these schools could provide 
useful baseline information on instructional practices where IPR/LA is not 
being implemented. Two of these schools, therefore, have been selected 
for a more limited, separate ^ data collection effort*. Principals and 
first- and fourth-grade classroom teachers will be interviewed once during 
the school year about the basic characteristics of their instructional 
practices in reading. At that time, observational data on these 
classropms will also be collected using the same procedures as those 
described below for the main study. This should provide us with useful 
pre-implementation data. (A tentative sample of schools is presehted in 
Attachment 2) . ^. ^ - . 

Additional school characteristics whicTTwill 1)€ taken into account but 
not used for sampling purposes include; 

Size : „ _ ' _ . • 

Urban/Turai^-ltnciattoTr — — . — _ 

Percentage and Mistribution of minority students' mobility 
Backgroutid/^perience of staff 
Basal reading system use; .if applicable 
Other curricula or programs present " ' ' 

It is important to note that schools selected for study inclusion will be 
followed across the remaining three years of the 'Study. 

Classrooms , ' ' 

I — 

While all teachers in the sample schools will be included In ^some parts 
of the study, a smaller sample also will be used for selected ,^ctivities. 
Specifically, during the 1982-83 school year two classrooms in e^ch of 'the 
18 schools will be randomly selected for in-depth study from Grades 1 and 
4, with data collection varying slightly between' the members of each 
pair. succeeding years, Grades 2 and '5 and then 4 and 6 will be 

studie4. This approach provides, we " feel, for enhancing the breadth 
of infarmation gathe^red without overburdening individual teachers. Jn 
this way, the study will also be able to follow the first and fourth ftcade 



16. 'In Year 3, second and fifth grade teachers will be , interviewed and 'In 
Year. 4, third and sixth grade teachers will be interviewed. 
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These observations will focus on the teacher and what he/she does during 
the reading period. In addition, teachers whose classrooms are observed 
in either manner will be asked to keep activity logs during these periods 
in^ order to better place the activity observed in the context^ of 
Instruction . ^ — - - • - - - ^ - ^ - 

Program Impact ,^ 



As indicated earlier, first year activities focused on issues related io 
implementation and addressed the issue of impact only to a very limited 
degree. Based on a review of the literature and discussions with staff we 
feel^ however, that an approach combinin g the_u_se__o f sta ndardize^i t:efl^g 
(narm-^ and .criterion-referenced) and staff, student, and parent Intexrvlews 
is recommended for the next three years. 

It is proposed that student reading skills ,be measured through a 
combination of techniques defsigned to examine both general and specific 
reading skills. First, to measure the extent to which the new objectives 
in reading are being achieved ,da^a will be collected from the criterion- 

referenced" tests which wei^^ ^AvfilnpA/? for TPR/I.A . Ihe ^oQ^c a^^g 

administered >in 'Grades2-6 in September and Grades 1-6 in February. 
Second, to assess general level of student functioning, a global measure 
of reading performance wilT be administered early in the school year. For 
fourth graders, the reading subtests of the California Achievement Tests 
will -be administered at the same time as third and ^ifth grade testing 
occurs in the 18 schools. For first graders, an individually administered 
reading test,^ the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test (three subtest"^: Word 
rdentification, Worrd""~Comprre1renS^i"6n , and . Pas'sag^e Comprehension^ ^as 
recommended by DAS as the most appropriate instrument to use^ This will 
be administered in October. 



i^H^istlr-lr^aflrs^o^^ ^ mare comprehensive 

criterion-referenced test battery that might be used to supplement the 
tests provided by the IPR/LA program. If a satisfactory battery , is found 
or developed, it might be used to totally replace the'-Calif ornia Tests in 
those grades in which the CAT is not mandatory. 

In addition, students will be surveyed regarding their attitudes toward 
reading at the same time as the CRT*s are administered. \ This survey .will 
examine factors, such as what students like to read, how much time they 
spend reading outside, of sjphool, and how they feel about theitiselves as 
readers. An instrumejcit used during the pilot year is currently being 
examined to deteniriue its appropriateness for inclusion in the revised 
study. 

^ <r ... 

Final^ly, teachers, specialists, and ^rents will be interviewed regarding 
their perceptions of program impact. These interviews will, to the extent 
■possible, address attiti^des toward use, of reading resources in school and 



18. Testing of first grade students in the fall is optional in IPR/LA./ First 
and fourth grade classrooms in the sample will be asked to administer 
these tests, if they are not already being used. For other grades, data 
will be collected where available. - ^ 
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outside of school, extent of independent ' reading, type of discourse 
selected for reading, an'd attitudes toward reading. It i*s anticipated 
that these measures will be administered at the end of the school year, 
with the staff component being codbined with ^^the previously described 
"instrument" "acidressing program " impXeme~ntat"ion, These instruments will be 
developed during the fall of 1982. 

Data Analysis 

The data will be analyzed using booif quantitative and qualitative 
methods. The combination of approaches is important, we feel, to describe 
adequately r eadin g instruction and i ts effects an d to pre sent reaso ns why 
change may or may^ not. ie occurrin^.^ — Eurther, because i^ is expected that 
there will be considerable variation across schools in the specific 
details of both implementation and instructional practices, it seems 
appropriate to supplement basic descriptive statistics with case study 
analyses. 

/ ^ - 

The study will rely, therefore, mainly on descriptive statistics qombihed 
with the case study approach. Frequency distributions, chi-square 
analysis, and some regression analyses will be employed to explore the 
majority of data and examine where differences occur. Post-stratification 
on de^ee of implementation should be a major focus of the analysis, 
although the stratifying variables used in sampling — school achievement 
level and length of time the school has been exposed to IPR/LA — will also 
• be consideredn^in the analysis. 

-The analysis of the effects of the program ~6n student "^'pe^rfortnan^e on 
norm- and criterion-referenced ^ests will employ classical test analysis 
procedures and possibly ElASCH scaling techniques. The latter jay prove 
especially ^seful in revealing differences in specific skill acquisition 
-as a function -o^' program- dif-fe-irenees-.— — — — 

Within schools, we will be able to use the achievement ,data collected for 
the study to post-stratify studen.ts on achievement level. The "snapshot" 
classroom observation data will allow us to examine thje relationship 
between different instructional strategies and performance for different 
groups of students. By following students over the three years, we should 
be able to examine how^the level of implementation is related to student 
acquisition of reading skills. To the extent possible, we will also make 
use of criterion-referenced test data collected systemwide to expand the 
analysis of program effects on student performance. 

The exact number and confeent of the case studies cannot, at this time, be 
fully specified. It i^ expected, however, that they will address issues 
related to the process of implementation and its impact in schools where 
ap^oaches to program adoption have differed and where student needs 
and/or previous approaches to reading vary. 

Yeacly reports will be produced presenting information on study progress 
and findings »to date with a final report at the end of the three years. 

/ - / 
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D. SCHEDULE OF TASKS FOR THE 1982-83 SCHOOL YEAR 



Task 



1. Identify^ Schools and Make Initial Contacts 

2. Meet with Staff 



Test Students and Administer Attitude Survey 
G rad e -(-L^2^6 c r i t e r ionr r^ f er e nc ed^ test^ 
Grade 1 Woodcock R^adingrMastery^Test 
Grdde '4 California Achievement Tests 



Attitude Survey 
Interview Area Personnel 



Dates 

September Through Oct. 

October (February for 
nonimplement i ng scho ol s ) 



-October, -February— 
Ocro;ber 

October ^ November 
(same time as 
Accountability testing) 
October, May 

November , 



5. Interview Principals 

6. Interview First and Fourth Grade Teachers* 

7. Survey Other Teachers and Specialists 
_8L. Observe" JClassrooms „ _ 

9. Inferview Parents 

10. First Year . Progress Report 



October, May 
. (February for non- 
implementing schools) 

November, May 
(Febrxiary for non- c 
implementing schools) 

January 

November February , May 
May 

September 
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APPENDIX 'A* 
Definition of Types df Discourse 



Types of Discourse ^ 

1. Narration . An account of an event or series of events that form a plot 
and involve characters in a setting over a period of time. Characteristic 
forms include ^short stooies, novels, folk tales, fables, myths, legends, 
biographies, autobiographies, diaries, journals, ballads, and story poems. 

2. Exposition . A structured set of ideas and information about a topic, 
often with ge ner a 1 iz a t i ons and supp ort i ng details. Cha r a c t eristic forms 
Include reference articles, news articles, feature articles, textbooks, 
and expository' tradebooks. 

3. Persuasion . A set of statements expressing opinion about a topic or 
product, often with supporting information intended to convince or 
persuade the reader/listener . Characteristic forms include advertisement, 
editorials, reviews, and critiques, 



4. Procedure. A set of directions that indicate the proper sjSquence of 
steps in.making or doing something. Characteristic forms include recipes, 
game directions, signs, and warnings. Also included are directions for 

^travel, first ,aid, information forms, science investigations, tests, and 
assignments. ^ 

5. Drama . An event or series of events expressed through the dialogue and 
movement of characters portrayed by actors. Characteristic forms include 
plays, skits, and musicals. 

^% ^y^^^' An expression of an author's feelings or perceptions about the 
natui*e of- thiiig^,' of ten-ustng™f i^urative-langtrage and imagery for effect. 
Characteristic forms include lyric poems and songs. 
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ATFACHMENT 1 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND DAt4 COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY READING INSTRUCTION 



QUESTION 1; HOW WELL IS THE IPR/LA BEING IMPLEMENTED? 



ISSUE 



RESPONDENT 



PROCEDURES 



Are appropriate managerial and personnel 
supports available for program Implemen- 
tation? 

a. What has been the role of centx/al 



eveloped 
plemen- 



offlce, area offices, and schools 
In managing Implementation? 
o What guidance has been provided on 

the Implementation process py 
' central office staff? 
o What procedures have been 

by area staff to monitor li 

tatlon? 

o What Is the degree of adrial^nlstra- 

tive support and' priority given 

by areas and principals to 

Implementation? 
Has adequate- planning for program 
Implementation occurred? 
o Does the school have a clear plan 

foif implementation of IPl^/LA? 
o Do school staff ^^pnderstand the 

plan and the goals for the 1982- 

83 school year? 
o — rDo-fftaff -tmderstancHtbe degree to 

which IPR/LA matches their previous 

philosophy or plan for Instruction? 
o Who was involved In developing this 

plan at the school ^d area levels? 
o What, supports have been' provided by 
, the area and central offices for 

program planning? 



Area supervisors of elementary 
Instruction 

Area teacher specialists 
School principals, teachers 
and specialis ts 



Interviews with principals and 
teachers In Grades 1 and 4 In 
fall and spring* 



_Surxey_o_f _jLes£ 



*eadlng^^ 



and media specialists - winter 

Interview "of area supervisor 
and teacher specialist - fall- 

Survey of teachers In Graldes 
2, 3 ,5, and 6 - winter 



ERLC 
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ATrACHMErrr i (cootinued) 

REShfARCH QUESTIONS AND DATA COLLRCTIO)^ .PROCEDURES FOR THE Sl^UDY OF ELEMENTARY READING INSTRUCTION 



QUESTION 1: HOW WELL IS THE IPR/LA BEING IMPLEMENTED? (CONTINUED) 



' ISSUE 



RESPONDENT 



PROCEDURES 



Are sufficient in-service training 
and staff development being provided? 
o How much training has been 

planned/provided and in which 

areas? 

o When TiaTs training been provided? 
o Who has provided the resources , 

for this training? 
o \Who determined the content of tile 

training? 

o What ha3 been the role jof the area 
and central office staff? 

o How does the content of this train- 
ing match the school* s implementa- 
tion plan? 
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Are sufficient currlcular resources/ 
support materlals'available? 

a. Are th'e core books available to 
.teachers? Are additional trade- 
books available? 

b. Are the criterion referenced and 
. novel tests available? 

c. Are the forms charts available? 

d. Are the Instructional guides 
available? 

e. Are observational checklists 
available? 

f. Have these supports been provided 
in a timely manner? 

g. Have they been provided through 
MCPS resources? 



School principals, teachers, 
and specialists 



Area supervisors of elementary 
instruction 



As described above, surveys and 
interviews 
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^ " ATTACHMENrr 1 (CONTINUED) 

RESKARCH QUESTIONS AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR TFIE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY READING INSTRUCTION 

QUESTION 2: WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS IPR/LA IMPLEMENTATION ON READING INSTRUCTION? 



ISSUE 



RESPONDENT . 



PROCEDffRES 



1. To what extent does reading instruction 

evidence use of IPR/LA? 

a. Are the special materials/support 
• ^ being' used? 

o Are the core boo ks being u sed? 



o 
o 



How much time is spent on 
alternative types of reading , 
mater ials-tradebooks , basal 
readers, newspapers, drama, 
workbooks? 

Are the criterion referenced 
tests being used? 
Are the forms charts being used? 
Are the observational checklists 
used? . / 



School principals, teachers, resource, 
reading, and media specialists 
Classroom observations 



/ 



As. described above for inter- 
views and surveys 
Snapshot and in-depth observa^ 
tions of instruction in Grades 

J_^an_d__4 - fall, _winl:eii,__spj:ing 



Winter, spring 



b. What is emphasized insCructionally 
and how do instructional emphases 
differ with varying years of 
experience with IPR/LA? 
/ o How much time are students given 
^to read? 

o How much time do students spend 

reading in context? 
o How much time is spent on com- 

prehension skills? 
o vTo what extent* is discussion 

uTilized? 
o Are students* knowledge and 

background experiences used? 



Teacher, logs of instruction and 
materials kept during 
periods of observation. 



er|c. 
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ATTAGJ^NT 1 (CONTINUED) 

. RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY READING INSTRUCTION 
QUESTION 2: WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS IPR/LA IMPLEMENTATION ON READING INSTRUCTION? (CONTINUED) 



ISSUE 



RESPONDENT 



PROCEDURES 



00 



o How much time is spent working 
in groups? Individually? 

o How much time do students spend 
in teacher directed instruction? 

^ Are the language arts (reading, 
listening, writing and speaking) 
integrated for instruction? 

o Is there a variety of forms of 
discourse used? 

2. To what extent has IPR/LA changed the 
roles of teachers, media, reading and ^ 
resource specialists. v 

a. What changes have occurred in the 
allocation of time for reading 
instruction and related activi- 
ties 

b. What changes have occurred in ^ 
functions performed? 

c. What changes have occurred in * 
other curricuXar areas 

d» Do the changes appear to« be ^ ir^iiiiiL|ij_ 

transitory or long term? 
e. Do. tl>e changes place a reasonable 

burden on personnel? 



School/principals, teachers, resource, 
reading, and media specialist 



As described above for surveys* 
atid interviews 



^ ATTACHMENT 1 (CONTINUED) 
RKSRARCH QUESTION^ AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE STUDY OP ELEMENTARY READING INSTRUCTION 



QUESTION 3: WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF READING INSTRUCTION WHERE IPR/U IS NOT BEING IMPLEMENTED? 



ISSUE 



I. 



What are the characteristics of 
instruction? 

a. , What kinds and variety of materials 

are used? 

o To what extent are basal readers 
supplemented by other materials 
such as novels, drama, newspapers^ 
etc.? 

o Are criterion referenced tests 
being used? 

o Are checklists or «)Lh«c record- 
keeping materials used? 

o How much time Is spent on alterna- 
tive -types of reading materials? 

b. WRat Is emphasized instructionally? 
o How much time are students given 

to read? 

o How much time do students spend 

reading in context? 
o How much time is spent on 

comprehension skills? 
o To what ^extent is discussion 

utilized? 

o Are students' knowledge and back- 
ground experiences used? 

o How much time is spent working in 
groups? Individu'ally? 

o How much time do students ;sp^nd 
In teacher-directed instruction? 
^ o ' Are the language arts (reading, 
listening, writing, and speaking) 
integrated for instruction? 



ERJC 
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RESPONDENT 



PROCEDURES 



School principals, teachers, reading, 
resource, and media specialists 



Classroom observations 



As described above for interviews 
surveys, observations, and logs 



Classroom observations 
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ATTACHMENT 1 (COOTINUED) 

RESBARCH QUESTIONS AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE STUPY OF .ELEMENTARY READING INSTRjJCTION 



QUESTION 3: WIAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF READING INSTRUCTION ITHERE IPR/LA IS NOT BEING IMPLEMENTED? (CONTINUED) 



ISSUE 



RESPONDENT 



PROCEDURES ^ 



4> 
O 



o Is there a variety of forms of 
discourse used? ^ 

What are the roles of the^^raedla and read- 
ing specialists? 

a* What functions are formed by the 

media .specialist? What part does he/ 
she play In the Instruction process? 

b» What Is the role of the reading 
specialist? To want extent does 
he/she serve as a resource to the 
classroom teacher, as opposed to 
providing direct In^ructlon to 
students? ^ 



r 



3» How Is Instruction provided to students of 
differing achievement levels? 
a. Are the same types and variety of 
materials used? 
* Are the same teaching strategies 

employed? 

c. ^Are the testing procedures similar? 

d. What differences occur In the allo- 
cation of time tO/ various tasks? 
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ATTACHMENf 1 (COfTriNUED) 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY READING INSTRUCTION 



QUESTION 4: WHAT IS THE IMPACT OF THE IPR/LA ON STUDENT BEHAVIOR AND LEARNING? 



ISSUE 



RESPONDENT 



PROCEDURES 



To what extent does participation in 
TPR/LA affect student test performance? 
o Does student performance on 

criterion referenced-tests Increase? 
o Does student performance on 

standardized testa increase? 

To what extent does IPR/LA result in 
changes in students reading behaviors 
and use of resources? 

o Dovstudents use the media center 
more? 

o Do students read more outside of 
school? 

o Do students seek out a greater 
variety of ij^terials? 

What is the effect of IPR/LA on 
students attitudes toward reading? 



Student test data 



School principals, reading, media 
specialists, teachers, parents and 
students 



Student 



Grade 1 oral reading test - fall 
Grade 4 California Achievement 
Tests tn Reading - fall ' 
IPR/LA Criterion-Referenced 
Tests, Grades 1-6-fall* and 
winter 

A6 described abov,e for 
interviews and questionnaires 

Parent and strfclent surveys - 
spring 



- V 



Attitude Survey - spring 



^According to IPR/LA program designers the administration of criterion-referenced tests to first graders in the fall is 
optional. ^ ^ . v 
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ATTACHMENT 1 (CONTINUED) 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY READING INSTRUCTION 



QUESTION 5: WHAT IS THE IMPACT OF READING INSTRUCTION ON STUDENT BEfJ^OR AND LEARNING WHERE IPR/LA IS NOT BEING 
IMPLEMENTED? ^ ^ 



ISSUE 



1. What is the impact on test performance? 



RESPONDENT 



PROCEDURES 



Student^test data 



As described above for assess- 
ing the impact of IPR/LA on 
student behavior and learning 



4> 



2. What is the effect dt reading instruc- 
tion on studei^t behaviors and use of 
resourcjBS? 

o What use do students make of the 

media center? 
o What use do students make of 

resources external to the 

school, such as the library? 
O To what extent do students use 

of a variety of materials? 



School principals, reading and media 
specialists, teachers, parents, and 
students 



3. What are students attitudes toward 
reading? 



Student 



0941g 
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ATTACHMENT 2 
Sample Schools^ for the Reading Study 



Years?' Implementing 
Curriculum 



Achievement Level 



Below County 
Mean 



Above County Total 
> Mean 



Since 1981-82 



From 1980-present 



Prior to 1980 



Nonimplementing Schools 



Broad Acres' Potomac 
Maryvale Fallsmead 
Rolling Terrace Sherwood 



Beall 

, Fields Roid 
Viers Mill 

Poolesville 
Clarksbu rg 
Glenallan 



Seven Locks 
Cedar •Grove 
Greenwood 

Bannock burn 
Laytonsville 
Kemp Mill 

Bethesda 
Farmland 



rr 



Tatal 



11 



20 
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